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ADVENTURES IN BIRD PHOTOGRAPHY 


and 


by P. A. TAVERNER 


SOME ASPECTS OF CANADIAN BIRD-LIFE 


Photographs by P. A. 


HERE is a thrill in the return of the 

Redwing to its accustomed marsh, or 
of the Song Sparrow to its brush-pile, which 
appeals to every heart, whether gay with 
the joys of childhood, or burdened with 
the cares of age. Another winter has 
passed, and all life is awakening. The 
bird becomes symbolic of the changeless and 
never-ending swing of the seasons towards 
the joyous time of spring and summer. 
Again the earth will bring forth, plenty 
will reign, and sorrows are forgotten. 

This universal appeal of bird life to 
man is one of the most potent reasons for 
protecting birds. Who would thought- 
lessly and wantonly destroy the bird about 
which his favourite poet has sung? Yet 
there is a sound economic reason for pro- 
tecting birds as well. In forest and field 
and garden, birds are a powerful check on 
insect life, and while there are other 
natural controls of insects, one shudders to 
think of what might happen, and some- 
times does happen, when they gain ascend- 
ancy over their bird and other enemies. 
The magnificent monument to the birds 
that destroyed insect pests that were 
devouring the first crops of the settlers in 
Utah,—the birds that saved the people 
from starvation, is evidence of man's 
appreciation of this inestimable service of 
his feathered friends. 

There is an ever-growing number of 
people who would travel a thousand miles 


by HOYES LLOYD 


[AVERNER 


to see a new bird. Canada has bird 
tourist attractions not found elsewhere. 
One of these bird cities brought twenty-two 
thousand visitors and more than two 
hundred thousand dollars to its gates last 
year. No one near this sanctuary needs to 
be told of the value of birds,—and this 
economic value is based solely on aesthetic 
enjoyment of wild bird life. 

All of Canada’s National Parks are 
bird sanctuaries where one may study at 
will the bird inhabitants peculiar to each 
particular preserve 

Since 1916 Canada and the United 
States have worked together under the 
Migratory Birds Treaty for better pro- 
tection of the birds which travel between 
the two countries. The United States has 
made great strides in restoring marsh 
lands that had been drained to afford a 
home for waterfowl, and has expended vast 
sums for this and other bird protection 
efforts. The recent depletion of waterfowl 
has been met there by the most stringent 
regulations ever imposed, and these have 
been enforced by powerful administrative 
agencies 

Canada has not been able to devote 
large sums to bird protection, but the 
subject has a remarkable public interest. 
Hundreds of honorary migratory bird 
officers act as voluntary observers, and 
scores of enthusiasts have given freely of 
their time to study bird migration by 


Left: “IN FOREST SHADOW” 


[SAW-WHET OWL, POINT PELEE, ONTARIC 


The taking of this picture was quite an adventure, It was autumn at Point Pelee, that most southern tip of the Canadian main- 
land and great concentration highway for migrating birds. The night before, a remarkable wave of these little owls settled in the 
cedar thickets preparatory to crossing Lake Erie on the stepping-stone islands beyond, Dozens of them were found sitting close 
to the boles of the evergreens. These little owls seem particularly confiding in day-time and can often be caught in the hand 
but it is not the popularly supposed daylight blindness that causes it for when disturbed they thread the tangled mazes of the 
branch-filled thicket with utmost certainty and avoidance of accident. Most of the unusual visitors were back in deep shadow 
and unphotographable. One, however, gave more promise. It watched us with grave unconcern as we trimmed away a few 
interfering twigs and made preparation. It was some nine feet up and our tripod was barely four feet in height. Sticks were 
cut and the instrument legs spliced out to length, tied with such thongs as two ornithologists found upon their persons. Boot 
laces were unlatched, ties and belts requisitioned, handkerchiefs tied in knots. TheZfinal sacrifice was the string from a tobacco 
pouch. Finally the wabbly structure was brought up to level and, by acrobatic performance, the camera focused. The bird 
remained perfectly still, there was not a breath of air but_the light was bad. An exposure of nine seconds was made with the 


success you see 





“THE PRIVACY OF THE BATH” 
SONG SPARROW IN GARDEN POOL, OTTAWA 
An important method in bird photography is 
the set-camera. A place is noted where birds 
frequent of their own volition. A camera is 
set focused on the spot with a long string ta 
the trigger and the operator waits at a distance 
for the critical moment. The process has its 
own moments of excitement, uncertainty, dis- 
appointment and exultation. Birds may be 
and refuse to return to where 
may 


quite contrary 
they previously frequented. Again they 
resolutely avoid the exact focus point or 
centre of the plate or they may turn their 
heads or backs or other uninteresting parts of 


their anatomy to the camera. The light may 


be obscure at the important moment or a 
dozen interferences present themselves. How- 
ever, with many failures or partial successes 
get many things this way that are 
distinctly worth while. A difficulty with the 
process is that you get one exposure that may 
what is wanted. nother 


one can 


or may not be just 
cannot be made until the bird is driven off, 
the plate and shutter re-adjusted in the hope 
of a return of the bird that may happen the 
next few minutes, the next hour r 


all that day or ever 


“VESPERS” 


VESPER SPARROW, CYPRE 
SASKATCHEWAN 


We had broken camp and were waiting for 


the wagon that was to transport us to another 


station. As usual punctuality was not a pro- 
ninent trait of our engaged driver and it was 
getting late, the sun was lo the move 
ahead of us was not short \ 
spurs and Lark Buntings vied with each other 
occasionalh 


und us Lark- 


in flight-song competition and an 
Curlew clearly whistled as it circled about 
A Vesper Sparrow monopolized a certain small 
strewn about. Oppor- 
t pre ents itself. 


f 
the packing 


boulder among those 
tunity must be grasped when 
The camera was adjusted on one 


cases and focused on the stone \ short wait, 


a pull of the string and we caught all the bird 


but its song 
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the banding method. All in all, Canadians 
support the bird conservation efforts of the 
Provincial and Dominion Governments, 
and show their determination to hold their 
native wild bird life as a priceless heritage. 

There are many ways of enjoying or 
exploiting bird-life The ancient and 
traditional one is through the pleasures of 
sport and hunting. This, when kept 
within the reproductive resources of the 
species involved, is quite legitimate and 
too well known and appreciated to be 
dwelt upon here. Outside of the sporting 
interest the birds have various appeals. The 
poet observes them with pure aesthetic 
reaction desiring to see and know no more 
than that they are beautiful. To the 
student of nature they are creatures 
through which some of her deepest secrets 
may be studied. To those who desire more 
intimate and active contact whith them, 
two great and fascinating sources of enjoy- 
ment,—banding and photography have 
lately come to the fore. The study of their 
life history, their comings and goings, and 
their intimate day to day relationships by 
harmless trapping, banding and releasing 
is an engrossing avocation productive of 
much important scientific result 

For those who wish to enjoy the thrill 
of hunting without taking of life, the 
search for hidden objectives, the matching 
of wit against wit, and the overcoming of 
difficulties, wild-life photography offers 
exceptional opportunities. A portfolio of 
successful photographs may be as proud 
an evidence of skill and persistence as a 
wall full of stuffed trophies, and more and 
more people are turning to this fascinating 
hobby as photographic equipment for both 
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motion and still pictures is being devel- 
oped, and as the wilder and more inac- 
cessible spots with their retiring wild popu- 
lations are opened to the enthusiast. You 
can go just as far in this work as inclination, 
ability or opportunity offers. The National 
Parks are open to photographers, but often 
the homiest localities are promising fields 
of endeavour. Some of the best of the 
accompanying pictures were taken in the 
backyard of a city residence. This work 
never grows stale. Every exposure made 
is hoped to be one of the best ever, often it 
is good enough to keep interest alive. When 
one does get a really satisfactory result, 
with the subject shown clearly, in easy, 
graceful pose, and pleasing composition, 
with light and exposure correct, one can 
well feel that he has achieved something 
worth while 

Do not think, however, that all one has 
to do is to buy a camera at the limit of 
one s purse and sail out thoughtlessly, snap 
pictures right and left and produce master- 
pieces. If bird photography were as easy 
as that, one would soon tire of it and the 
game would not be worth the effort. With- 
out the uncertain alternation of success and 
failure, the exercise of thought, and the 
use of accumulated experience the sport 
would lose much of its salt. The accom- 
panying pictures are the result, and 
perhaps the cream of many years of trial 
and error, hopes, disappointment and 
increasing experience. They were taken 


by Mr. P. A. Taverner, Ornithologist, 
National Museum of Canada, incidental to 
his field work and as a hobby in moments of 
relaxation. 





FLOWER, IN GARDEN, OTTAWA 
1ishable to the eye. In this it closely 
hovering about or darting into 


RUBY-THROATED HUMMINGBIRD AT CARDINAL 
motion distir 


“WHERE THE BEE SUCKS’ 


y blur without 


The speed of the hummingbird’s wing is such that it forms a ha 
resembles the flight of the hawk or sphinx-moths that we sometimes see in the dusk of the evening 
the larger Sphingadae are often 


the nicotines and the evening primrose. Indeed 


the heavily scented night-blooming flowers like 

mistaken for hummingbirds, so closely do they resemble them in size, form, flight action and habit 

duced cameras that work with an exposure speed in the ten thousandths of a second and through them most interesting slow-motion 

pictures have been made of hummingbirds in flight The remarkable thing about these pictures is that a very highly complicated 

motion is revealed as consistent with excessive speed This picture wastaken with no such up-to-date equipment but illustrates the 

possibilities of the ordinary focal-plane shutter when the moment of exposure happens to be right. Hummingbirds are particularly 
racted by brillant red flowers and the common native cardinal flower and the cultivated salvia will usually bring their repeated 

tamer garden soil, that this picture was taken 


Recent developments have pro- 


It was at one of the former, removed from its wild bog to 




















\ 4 STUDY IN GRAY*™ 


GLAUCUS-WINGED GULLS, MITTLENACH ISLAND, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Mittlenach Island is a lone rocky islet set well out amid the tide-rips of the Straits of Georgia, It is without 
vegetation except yume grassy covering in the hollows and a few stunted clumps of bushes in sheltered nooks 


At the time of our visit it was occupied only by the birds and a flock of sheep, that obtained their water from 


the morning dews. Safe from predatory fox, dog, cat or other natural enemy, the gulls nested here and 
there ver its surface. This pair seemed devoted to each other and constantly posed side by side on a certain 
rocky eminence Ihe set-camera and string were brought into service, and a number of photographs taken 
Most of them were quite satisfactory but this in composition and quality seems to be the cream of the lot 


Top Left “MID MOUNTAIN MISTS” 


MAGPIE, RED DEER RIVER, ALBERTA AND HAZELTON, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Th cture is something of a trick and an example of what can be done when pictorial effect is more desirable 
than inconsequential truth This bird never saw the mountain against which it appears to be flying. When 
taken it was passing over the Red Deer River near Steveville, Alberta The camp cook had just tossed an 
empty can into the adjoining coulée Its tinny rattle on the stones was a dinner signal to several magpies 


true camp followers and scavengers, and it was while hastening to discover what tid-bits the sound announced 
that this bird was snapped against a clear and cloudless sky [he mountain is Roche du Brule’, near Hazelton, 
British Columbia It is acknowledged that we find no Magpies near Roche du Brule’, nor are there any such 
mountain formations in the bad-lands of the Red Deer, but there are many similar mountain masses in Southern 


British Columbia where Magpies are common so the verities are only technically broken 


Bottom Left “ON LOOKOUT" 
GREAT CRESTED FLYCATCHER, IN ARDEN, OTTAWA 

Jecause One cannot get to the far places of the earth is no reason for despairing of good bird photography 

The home garden often offers desirable opportunities, the better because it can be closely watched, its mnhabit- 

ints become more or less used to seeing people about and equipment can be at hand This Flycatcher had 

i nest in a garden bird box It was accustomed to us and more or less disregarded us The picture was taken 

by ea stalking with the graflex as the subject perched upon a raspberry cane and me f quite a number 


cessful attempts 
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“IN NOBLE MIEN” 


PRAIRIE FALCON, PORTRAIT, RED DEER RIVER, ALBERTA. 


The Prairie Falcon is typical of the arid bad-lands It is one of the falcons dubbed “noble” by 
the old falconers in recognition of its superior hardihood and prowess 
justify the word. Note the toothed bill and great dark eve 


This portrait seems to 
more distinctive of its royal race than 


is the Bourbon chin, and the air of dignified strength in repose. It is a close-up of a bird in tem- 


porary captivity. 


“IN GRACEFUL EASE 
GANNET, BONAVENTURE ISLAND, NEAR PERCE, QUEBE‘ 


As if to prove the rule and show that things do break for the photographer once in a while 
was a case when everything fitted together. The bird, the light, the pose 


photographer all came together as if by arrangement. 


the camera and the 
The exposure was made as nonchalantly 
as if photographing a flag pole. But there was only this one chance. A moment later the bird 
was gone and resolutely refused to re-pose on the spot again. 
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THE ROUGH-LEG’S CASTLE” 


NEST AND YOUNG OF THE FERRUGINOUS ROUGH-LEGGED HAWK, RED DEER RIVER, ALBERTA 






































Broken, deep-scared bad-lands are the favourite haunts of this, one of the largest yet most beneficial of the prairie hawks Along 
the castellated banks of the Red Deer River many eyries such as this may be seen perched on picturesque pinnacles and rocky 
shelves like the strongholds of robber barons of the middle ages. But far different from those prototypes, they prey not on the 
peaceful traveller but on the hordes of four-footed vermin that threaten our bread and butter and dismay is what they carry into 
their ranks It was at the base of one of these huge nests, the aggregated accumulation of many years of constructive occupation 
that we found a bushel or so of scraps rejected from many meals,—tails, feet and_bits of dried skin of gophers and ground squirrels 
the pests of western husbandry. 7 


The nest was reached by a little stiff climbing 
and easily photographed The old birds were 
away at the time making “good gophers” while 
the young posed unconsciously, regardless -of 
our presence but looking away over their 
broad ancestral domain dreaming perhapsjof 
the time when they too would cover its great 
blue distances on their own strong wings 


\ GRASSHOPPER FOR THE CHILDREN 
ROCK WREN, RED DEER RIVER, ALBERTA 


\ characteristic bird of the sun-baked bad 
lands is the pale earth-coloured Rock Wren 
It makes its nest in tunnels in the bank or in 
rock crevices This one had a hole near by 
and aoparently a voracious brood within 
Collecting and bringing food was the engrossing 


occupation of itself and mate and assiduously 
they worked, coming and going without paus< 
from daylight to dark That they knew their 


business was obvious from their success and 
the grasshopper population in the vicinity 
must have been considerably reduced by their 
operations They had little fear of man or 
else their work was too pressing for them t 
indulge it At any rate they came and went 
so quickly that scarcely a shutter could be 
snapped. However, a temporary obstruction 
to their nest entrance made them pause a 
moment on a neighbouring projection That 
pause was sufficient and when once the routine 
was established a number of poses were secured 











THE COAST PATROL” 
HERRING GULL, VICTORIA, BRITIS4 COLUMBIA, AND POINT PELEE NATIONAL PARK, ONTARIO 





This picture is another trick, a composite The bird and the sea scape over which it travels were taken almost the continenta 
breadth apart The gull was one of many in the harbour of Victoria, British Columbia, and was taken as it passed the black 
hull of one of the big C.P.R. ships at a neighbouring pier The sea is the troubled shore of Lake Erie as a heavy storm was sub- 
siding against the great wide west beach of Point Pelee now one of the most popular of our National Parks, the federal recreation 
ground set closest to the centres of population The bird would be the same in either locality east or west Let him who will 
cavil and call this nature-faking. We acknowledge the charge but for the sake of the picture disregard it No essential truth 
has been violated 


“WINGS” 
LESSER YELLOW-LEGS, THE PAS, MANITOBA 


[It is not often that we see waders, typical 
birds of pool and shallow perching on trees 
like woodland species, but in the vicinity of 
their nests in the northland they do so com 
monly. When disturbed by threatening in 
truders they fly about excitedly with loud 
protestation and seek look-out points from 
which they can survey the progress and 
stratagem of the enemy Our camp was on 
the shores of a little lake \ wide marshy 
expanse lay in the foreground. Yellow-legs 
had young somewhere along its margin and 
whenever humans made their appearance out 
side the tents, the birds went into paroxysms 
of anxiety and complaint, calling all to witness 
the unparalleled threat to the peace of the 
world. They grew quite daring in their excite 
ment and invited photography, but though we 
pursued them with camera, they were either 
photographically indistinguishable against the 
ground or at distorting angles in tree tops 
against the sky. Finally an old branch of 
suitable length was thrust in the mud at a 
convenient spot near the apparent geographical 
centre of their anxiety and they at once took 
advantage of it as a pulpit from which to 
broadcast their discontent. A set-camera with 
a string gave us numerous shots, of which this 
is one, until they had enticed their offspring 
away to the farther edge of the trembling bog 























































MERRILY SWINGING 


RED-WINGED BLACKBIRD, FEMA!®, LAC LA NONNE ALBERTA 
Lady Red-wing is a more satisfactory photographic subject 
than her rd and master, Sir Red-wing He does not usuall 
photograph well though modern pan-chromatic plates may 

the trick His striking red epaulets usually take id black and 
unle light and circumstance are particularly favourabl 
detail f his ebony coat are difficult to catcl [his picture 
was made with the graflex camera from a canoe semi-concealed 
in the tules close by the nest hough anxiet for her nest 
overrode some ot her fear it took a patient wait tain 


this picture 


Center Left 


AT HOME IN GULL VILLAGI 


RING-BILLED GULLERY, FOG ISLAND SAGUENAY COUNTY 
QUEBEC. A BIRD SANCTUARY UNDER THE ADMINISTRATION Ol 
THE NATIONAL PARKS BUREAI DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND 


RESOURCES. 

We can occasionally walk right up to a bird and photograp! 
it We can bait it to the camera with food or water or take 
advantage of it anxiety for nest or young to get close-uy 

A few nesting communities are quite indifferent to intrusion 
but others have to be proceeded with more tactfully. No 
stolen approach can be made, there are too many watchful 
and the alarm of one is rapidly transmitted to all; in 
crowd psychology there is nothing so contagious as fear 
The photographic blind is called for under these circumstances 


eyes 


some form of tent or structure to hide the operator. On 
entering such a colony pandemonium ensues All birds of 
flying age rise to the air with protesting din The young 


urged by their elders, run excitedly about and seek the nearest 
cover and all is strained confusion of very little profit to the 
photographer The blind is erected at a strategical point and 
camouflaged as far as possible. Occasionally such a blind can 
be occupied immediately but not often It is a strange and 
unfamiliar object of unknown potentiality and hence to be 
feared. Usually, however, at the end of a little time, a few 
hours or a day the birds become accustomed to it and 
regard it as a natural feature of the landscape. Occasionally 
even more circumspection is necessary and the blind erected 
at a distance is moved by daily degrees closer and finally to 
the coveted position Then a little more finesse may be 
desirable and the psychological weakness of the bird mind 
played upon. If one man openly enters the blind all the 
population knows of it, nor quickly forgets that danger is 
within In time, of course, the memory wears off but it may 
outlast the patience or the hunger of the most enthusiastic 
photographer Ihe trick is for two or more to go to the 
blind. One enters inconspicuously, the others move off 
The village follow the retreating force and see it safely off 
then, the danger gone, they settle to their usual avocations 
unaware of the enemy in their midst Slits cut in the con 

cealing canvas make observation posts and outlets for camera 
lens. Birds coming too close to the hide may be nervous at 
movement within, the click of the camera or the great black 
glass eye that is thrust out at them, but as a rule, the opport 

unities one gets at birds in natural ease are innumerable and 
satisfying. It was under such circumstances that chis picture 
was made. 


or so 


In this case a tragic bit of bird psychology is evidenced. Close 
as were the nests one to another each pair had its family 
territory plainly, i{ mentally, marked. Young birds undefended 
or unabe to defend themselves left these precincts at their 
peril As we watched, a little one strayed just beyond the 
line and into the ken of a neighboring proprietor Did he 
drive off the little intruder? No, he just killed it with a peck 
on the head, worried the body for a minute or so and left it 
there in the sun where it can be seen in the picture close by 
the single downling at the left. Did the outraged parent of 
the victim fly to the aid of its offspring? No, there she sits 
in the foreground with her two remaining chicks quite un 
disturbed. What happens beyond her bailiwick is no business 
of hers and she would have done the same had the case been 
reversed, but should that grown-up enter her domain she 
would rush to attack 
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\ IN DEEP WATERS 
REATER YELLOW-LEGS, OTTAWA RIVER, ONTARIO 
Sometime birds are very shy and it takes ingenuity to ap 
proach them within photographic distance Again they 
may be unexpectedly and absurdly tame, but there is no 


counting on them either as to species, individual or in time 

The same bird may from day to day or even from hour to hour 
react quite differently to the photographer A great point in 
the game is to be ready for unexpected opportunity for, as in 
ther things, we often have the finest chances when we have 
no camera. This was a time when the bird was willing, the 
light propitious and the camera available. It is not often 
that one catches even these long legged waders so deeply 
involved in the water. It occurred in the shallows at the lower 
end of an island in the Ottawa River below the Capital. The 
photographer in a canoe was slowly paddled up to the subject 

Shots were taken at long range and then at shorter and shorter 

each exposure feared to be the last until finally this result 
was obtained, the bird covering a large section of the plat« 

It finally flew but left this story behind 


Bottom Left: 
“BEAUTY AND 


WATER 


THE 


RIDEAL 


BEAST” 


BULL FROG AND LILY, RIVER NEAR OTTAWA 
and technically both are without 
the scope of the title of this article, but the temptation to 
present them is too great to be resisted. The great frog, a 
grandfather of the marsh’s amphibian population sat on a 
lump of debris absorbing the sun’s hot rays and probably 
marshalling his strength to send a stentorian “ Big-]ug-o-rum™ 
over the air the following night The lily in all its spotlessness 
lay floating by The contrast was irresistible and, frog per 
mitting, the picture was obtained. We will not say that no 
adjustment was made in the relative positions of the two 
but if, with a fish pole tip, the flower was pushed a few inches 


to a more advantageous position, what is the difference ? 


Neither of these is a bird 


“FOLLOW THE LEADER” 


MALLARD DUCKS, SHOAI 


Bottom: 


A BROOD OF LAKi., MANITOBA 
Here is Mrs. Mallard leading her thriving brood with self 
satisfied complacency. She has raised it to adolescence against 
the dangers of hawk, coyote, pike or mink and can well be 
proud of herself. Man, she has found, at least in this close 
season of the year, of no great threat to herself and brood and 
she has no hesitation in passing him and his big-eyed camera 
as he stood on the shore of the narrow channel. Least of all 
is she aware that she is achieving picture immortality 
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THE BEACH-COMBER’ 
SPOTTED SANDPIPER, RED DEER RIVER, ALBERTA 


it might have been almost anywhere in Canada where there is a 


The Red Deer River, Alberta, but 
Its nest 


In front of our camp this little fellow daily gleaned his meal of bugs and beetles 
Daintily on its little pink legs and feet it waded the minor shallows and passed over 
It had become, through daily 


shore-line 

was hard by 
the bouldery shore leaving evanescent footprints to mark its travels. 
A quiet stalk with the graflex and long 


and the record was made 


sight of us, quite confiding and comparatively fearless 


focus lens a little patience to secure a pleasing attitude 





“HOME AGAIN” 
GANNET, BONAVENTURE ISLAND, NEAR PERCE, QUEBE( 


Successful bird photography is largely founded upon three requisites,—patience, perseverance and luck The greatest of these is perseverance. 
Patience is often necessary to adapt one’s self to the psychology and idiosyncrasies of the subject The bird rarely acts twice the same way. 
All preparations can be made to take advantage of one pattern of behaviour only to have it change entirely It is a case of waiting until its 
former mood returns or adopting a new method of attack There are many disappointments. Plain luck looms large. Opportunities present 
themselves at the most unexpected times and under the most unusual circumstances To be ready and equipped when the unexpected happens 
is often no more than chance. Even then the position of a grass head across the lens or an obtrusive branch in accidental position cannot 
always be foreseen or, in the excitement of the moment, noted The exact instant that the finger presses the trigger may defy skill or exper- 
ience 4 bird's motions are rapid At the critical moment it may turn its head and the stroke of a wing may be lightning-like in rapidity. 
The focal plane falling across the plate a tenth of a second too soon or too late makes all the difference between a formless uninteresting mass 
and a picture of beautiful action. Here is where perseverence comes in. Comparative failures or the commonplace always out-number 
success but he who tries oftenest has the most chances of success 

lhis’picture is an example of a certain amount of perseverence but is largely the result of luck though without the former there would probably 
tained on an out-jutting spur of the crest of the gannetry cliffs with the profile of the nest 
cutting sharply against the sky and in good range of the long-focus lens The position was easy, the sun was warm, the breeze cool, the ground 
was soft and there was no need for concealment The bird returned in grand style and as it landed it was snapped. Driven off, it made a 
great circle over the sea and in a moment was back again to have the action repeated 4 number of times this was done and each time a 


negative made Some of these were just caricatures, others fair but this was the best of all the game 


have been less of the latter A situation was 


2H nv, 

















SAGUENAY 


by MARIUS BARBEAU 


_ S jy pense .. . the more [| think of 
it, the less do | believe that our great 
men had much to do with the making of 
our history.’ Thus did Reverend Victor 
Tremblay voice our thoughts as we were 
returning together from Lake St. John, 
where we had enjoyed the warm hospitality 
of a habitant home, encountered striking 
though untutored personalities, and heard 
a number of stories that reawakened the 
past and for a while created the illusion 
that we, sympathetic intruders, had shared 
a vivid life experience with real people 
These people had come to this district, 
had suffered a great deal, and survived to 
see better times; humble and destitute 
though they had been for many years, 
now they could recall how they had 
cleared and opened huge expanses to 
cultivation; in the many ordeals which 
nature strewed in their path, they had 
found their souls and created a new home- 
land for their own benefit and for Canada 
at large. For the early settlers of their 
type, in the Saguenay and elsewhere, have 
made history, and left upon it an indelible 
stamp. Hence the abbés and my own 
spontaneous accord in the axiom that our 
great men had little to do with the making 
of this country, for it had issued from the 


hands of poor and lonely folk, pigmies 
as it were, who, almost without tools, 


food and shelter, had carried out the work 
of giants and achieved success and pros- 
perity. 

Whoever visits the Saguenay and Lake 
St. John districts cannot help but marvel at 
the sight of a vast country now opened to 
agriculture, industry and tourist traffic, 
when it is remembered that this was 
complete wilderness less than a hundred 
years ago, and was brought under control 
only within the space of living memory. 
At the time of the 1870 conflagration, 
indeed, there were not many clusters of 
habitations around the lake, and the lumber 
business was the only important activity, 
yet it was still in its initial stages of devel- 
opment. 

Access overland to the lake and even 
the navigation up the Saguenay was prim- 


TOP LEFT:—Tadoussac as it is to-day. 
BOTTOM LEFT:—Up the Saguenay River. 


itive and arduous; and only the settlers 
and lumbermen cared to face its risks. It 
seemed hardly worth while then to dispute 
the northern territories with the wild 
animals and the Indians. But how every- 
thing has changed in little time! 

The Canada Steamship Company— 
formerly the Richelieu—has forged ahead, 
up the swift, windy and treacherous river, 
past capes Trinity and Eternity, to the 
neighbourhood of Chicoutimi; a railway line 
has broken through the timbered solitudes 
to what became its terminus at Roberval 
on the lake. And in the past few years, 
three magnificent government motor roads 
have crossed the mountain sanctuaries of 
wild life; the one from Quebec City north- 
eastwards, through Grand Lac Jacques- 
Cartier, about 4,000 feet high; another, 
from St. Simeon beyond Murray Bay on 
the St. Lawrence, up the Saguenay on the 
west side—which crosses some of the 
boldest scenery; and a third, just opened, 
from Baie St. Paul, through the La Galette 
divide and several lakes, to Grande-Baie, 
perhaps the most picturesque of the three. 
In the heart of this rugged wilderness, 
separating the high table lands of Lake 
St. John from the St. Lawrence, a vast 
provincial park has been established for 
the protection of forest and wild life. The 
solitary moose occasionally stops at the 
edge of the road to gaze at motorists, one 
of whom recently tried to whistle the 
animal outside the park limit on which it 
stood, to use it as a target. But the brute 
was not used to such civilities! 

The vast Saguenay and Lake St. John 
country is essentially one in which small 
people have accomplished great things; 
they were small in the sense of being poor, 
unsubsidized, without: direction and con- 
certed plans, and frequently falling the 
victim of accidénts, catastrophies that all 
but wiped: them out of their holdings in a 
primeval woodland. 

But, small .as they were, these folk 
underwent experiences that in the long run 
stamped them’ with character and made 
them into colourful personalities. They 
were the settlers, the incredible first settlers 


The large summer hotel of the Canada Steamship Lines. 
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of Canada, that faced every hardship, even 
starvation, in the wilderness long winter- 
bound, bleached by frost, infested by 
mosquitoes, and visited by forest fires; yet 
they broke the land, built log huts, made 
the tools and implements they needed with 
their hands, and reared large families. They 
carried on their work with a light heart 
and were always fond of fun, of songs and 
dances after the days sweat. In a word 
they were the truest of the French-Canadian 
“colons, now glorified in literature by 
Emonds Maria Chapdelaine 


* * * 


Although Tadoussac, at the mouth of 
the Saguenay, was the foothold of obscure 
French fisher-folk four hundred years ago, 
it remained merely an Indian mission and 
a fur trading outpost until the last century 
Then, about 1817, a few habitants from the 
neighbourhood pushed up the river a bit 
and built a lumber mill, which soon met 
with grief; they were glad to sell out to 
William Price, a newcomer, whose principal 
assets were courage, honesty and a natural 
bent for adventure and enterprise 

With the twenty-one or twenty-two 
habitants, and Price, plus Peter MacLeod, 
we have the wild seeds out of which the 
Saguenay was to grow from an Indian 
territory into an agricultural and industrial 
district in little time. This growth in itself 
is an epic, as anyone may realize upon 
reading the records gathered at the Semi- 

TOP:—Sacré-Coeur, Saguenay. 
eter Haworth 


CENTRE:—The bake oven. 


George Pepr er 


BOTTOM:—A stone house 
C.N.R 














































nary of Chicoutimi by the Société historique 
du Saguenay, under the inspiring direction 
of abbé Victor Tremblay and a few priests 
of the Seminary 

At Grande-Baie an inscription on a 
monument now marks a date in the history 
of colonization: “Le // juin 1838 Che 
11th of June 1838, the first schooner arrived 
here with 22 people, of whom three with 
their families—-Alexis Simard, Simon Go- 
dreau et Pierre Tremblay First grain 
harvest, in 1840 

Price followed up the river in the trail 
of the first settlers, and the business man 
with the habitants at once began the team- 
work which was to be an implicit life 
partnership. How real and close to earth 
were these people—settler and trader alike 

is made clear in a few word pictures in 
the records of the Société historique du 
Saguenay (| translate from the French of 
Charles Tremblay): 

“At Mr. Price's farm, a number of hired 
men were working—twenty of them, with 
scythes, cutting hay in a large field. Price 
watching them, stayed there with cane and 
a parasol over his head, frequently shouting 
‘Hourrah, hourrah, envoyez fort —keep going 
strong! And the men would hasten to the 
end of the row, for the first to reach there 
was the cock of the walk.” 

But Price's chief interest was lumber 
pine, only the best pine (according to 
Ulysse Duchesne). Once a tree was down 
on the ground, a cut was made into it and 


TOP:—The old chapel, Tadoussac. 
B.” Coghill Haworth 


CENTRE:—‘‘Houses in Winter’ in Charlevoix county. 
A. Y. Jackson 
BOTTOM:—St. Prime, Lake St. John, in the heart of 


the farming country 
C.N.R 
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if the wood was in the least roulé (damaged), 
it stayed there. The logs, in the autumn, 
were drawn out on bobsleighs. And the 
men were paid from $5 to $9 per month 
with pitons, everywhere accepted as money, 
and grimaces, worth so much in goods at 
Price s store 

The lumberjacks at Prices depot in 
Terre-rompues often complained that they 
were ill-fed (so said Ulysse Duchesne) 
Large salted pork slabs, imported from 
Chicago, were soaked in water, the lean 
meat having previously been sliced off 
Then the picoune, a gravy out of lean pork, 
flour and water, was made for breakfast 
Soup was then extracted from the meat, 
and the meat was eaten cold. Beans were 
boiled with flour in water, and the white 
gravy thus produced was far from a popular 
dish with the men. Then came William 
Grant, from the American lumber-camps, 
who revolutionized cooking by introducing 
pork and beans. He no sooner was at 
work than he offered a new mixture on a 
wooden ladle to a ‘roughneck’ to taste, 
and the fellow shouted, “That's correct!’ 
And henceforth pork and beans were the 
“correct food in the Canadian lumber 
camps. 

As the habitants were busy on their 
little farms a part of the year, Price, who 
could not wholly depend upon them, had 
to bring expert labourers from the south, 
presumably Montmagny, for his saw mill 
From that moment the folk considered 
themselves as of two kinds, two nations, 
les Gens du Nord and les Gens du Sud. 
usually at loggerheads with each other, as 
the Southerners wanted to ‘‘boss the others 
To this day Chicoutimi and Lake St. John 
are made up of these two principal elements, 
the Southerners at such places as Hébert- 
ville being from Kamouraska County, and 
the Northerners, from Murray Bay, Baie 
St. Paul and other Charlevoix parishes 
On the whole Charlevoix still predominates 
with its Tremblays, Simards, Bouchards 
and others who at the very start travelled 
a week with carts and a few chattels, cattle, 
dogs, wife and children, from St. Urbain 
through La Galette (Flat Cake), or from 
the Malbaie River through the Cruche 
(Water Jug). And what difficulties they 
encountered on those god-forsaken trails! 

No law but good will or sheer strength 
prevailed upon the folk in those early days, 
and it is not surprising to hear that the 
leaders relied not a-little on their own 
strength for prestige, among them the most 
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notorious—Peter McLeod, who was un 
terrible gars. Price was well advised to 
enlist McLeod on his side in his several 
northern enterprises. A half-breed, formerly 
in the employ of the Hudsons Bay Com- 
pany in the same district, McLeod founded 
a dynasty of might and dare on the Sague- 
nay, and his sons were chips from the old 
block McLeod, who had begun the 
exploitation of lumber on Lake St. John 
decided that along with Price, or rather in 
his service, he could rule this country for 
a lifetime; and to make doubly sure of this 
he entered into partnership with his friend 
Canayen Corneau, a Southerner whom 
Price had brought over and whose brute 
force was unsurpassed. On his side, McLeod, 
six feet tall and with muscles of iron, whose 
eyes were like a wild pigeons, wanted to 
impress the Indians and the habitants with 
his skill. So he would jump from a rock 
into a canoe offshore without even rocking 
it, and still standing, paddle in hand, he 
would go off with a flourish. No one dared 
challenge his authority, not even his 
questionable opinions; there could be no 
argument with him; he was fierce and 
inspired fear. For this his services were 
invaluable to Price, or I should say the 
Price brothers, because at this stage they 
were two, on the Saguenay river—William 
and David, sons of William, the founder of 
their business 

Part of a mans might rested upon his 
ability to show off, at which the Price 
brothers, and Peter McLeod and Canayen 
Corneau excelled. When, once, the wind 
blew off McLeod's beaver hat, there was a 
storm, McLeod's own storm. He thrust 
his fist through the top of the hat, and put 
back the hat on his black bushy head with 
explosive words that shook the roof of the 
sky. The elements, like men, owed him 
obedience, and he was not always satisfied 
even with the work of his own hands 
though they could accomplish anything 
short of miraculous. Having made a 
window for his house, one day, he was 
setting into place the last pane of glass, but 
it was maladjusted: it resisted the pressure 
of his thumbs. While others were looking 
on, he began to swear, which did not help. 
So, uttering the most vehement profanities, 
he broke the whole window to bits and 
trampled upon the fragments. When 
McLeod died, his chum Canayen Corneau 
confessed that it had happened in good 
time, for he would have swallowed up 
everybody, even the Price brothers. To-day 








McLeod has become a legend, not good- 
natured like that of Paul Bunian, but 
savage and ruthless like the bitter North 
that had bred him 

The might of the Price brothers was 
different It came from their business 
sense, shrewdness and their ability to get 
along with their workers. William was tall 
and spoke French rather well, but did not 
always reside in the district David, 
shorter and stocky, mingled with the folk 
and spoke broken French. As to whether 
they were really popular is a matter of 
personal opinion. They were both bach- 
elors, and they seem to have ruled like 
lords in this new country 

After a while politics crept into the 
Saguenay to make matters worse. But 
David Price gave short shift to this in- 
trusion upon his preserves On election 
day, he opened the door of his shed wide, 
and allowed the friendly voters to help 
themselves to a sack of flour each. As for 
those who would stay aloof, he resorted to 
other means by placing Canayen Corneau 
and his confederates near the polls. And 
truly he could boast, even before the ballot 
was known, “J'ai mon élection dans mon 
poche —my election is in my _ pocket 
Generous on voting day, the next he fell 
back upon his usual catch-word: “Je te 
dois, je te paye; tu me dois, paye-moi —| 
owe you, | pay you; you owe me, pay me! 
(Felix Lavoie quoted.) It was, indeed, 
important for Price to represent the con- 
stituency at the local Assembly, as it gave 
his young concern prestige, and no doubt 
helped in securing timber limits on reason- 
able terms 

But Price's bluntness was mitigated by 
irony and a leniency that was quite human, 
as Desbiens could tell (from Onésime Trem- 
blay s record). Price had installed Pierre 
Desbiens at Rocher-de-la-Vieille, to watch 
the logs and keep them from slipping past 
the booms. Desbiens, an old hand at it, 
knew his logs, but at times could not resist 
a whiff off the old flask in his hip pocket 
One day, Price did not mince words with 
him: he must sew up his hip pocket and 
promise to carry— porter—no bottle with 
him. But the stitches on the pocket came 
undone and he had a relapse. With one 
more bottle in his pocket, he saw Price 
coming in the distance. Unfastening his 
ceinture fléchée (arrow sash), he tied the 
fringes around the bottleneck and dragged 


the thing on the trail behind him. “What's 
that ?” enquired Price, intrigued. “Mister 
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I'm not carrying it; its 
‘A lavenir, pas te suivre 
don't let it follow 


Price, you see, 
following me.” 
non plus —henceforth 
you either! 


* * * 


[he everyday life of an early settler on 
Lake St. John would be worth a full 
description; indeed, Maria Chapdelaine is 
made of a mere typical episode, which has 
become famous. But there is room here 
only for the mention of chapter heads as 
it were; and what of personalities, char- 
acters the most singular and entertaining 
of whom there were many, craftsmen of no 
mean ability, and tales, stories and songs 


that are thrilling enough to inspire a 
literature! 
As soon as the settlers from the old 


counties below—an overflow of densely 
populated districts—began to trickle in, 
the trees were cut down and burned, the 
land was broken around the burnt stumps, 
and oats and barley were sowed by hand, 
also a few vegetables and garden flowers 
It was gratifying to find out almost at 
once what a marvellous harvest could be 
had—bushels and bushels out of one put 
into the ground. Nature was bounteous; 
the lake was full of fish, and the ‘ouana- 
niche in particular was excellent. Every- 
body had nets, and pike, so they say, could 
be caught even with the bare hands; “it 
swam to the edge of the lake the more 
easily to be caught’ (Alphonse Parent, 
Chicoutimi). People would eat plenty of 
fish, even without salt, which they could 
not always get. ‘Tourtes (wild pigeons) or 
cailles were plentiful—even calamitous, and 
they had to be exorcised as a pest—but 
they were luscious food in season. Wild 
fruits, in particular blueberries, carpeted 
the ground in the burnt stretches; they 
have since become well-known outside 
“the Saguenay blueberries.’ So _ that 
usually there was no lack of food. 

But nature, at times, failed them, and 
distress, and famine stared theminthe face 
Fire occasionally ruined them: the fire of 
1841, which went down to history as 
“the Big Fire,” but really was small in 
comparison with that of 1870—a tragic 


landmark in the history of the whole 
Saguenay. And, in 1887, a mid-summer 


frost killed the crops—lannée de la gelée 
universelle 

But on the whole their lot was fair and 
they bore nobody any grudge. Now they 
like to tell funny stories as to how they 
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lived, at times with nothing but hard, 
dark, barley bread or even less. At best 
they thrived on curds and homemade 


bread, pea soup and pork, or whatever the 
forest or the lake brought to their door 
Salt was rare and sugar a luxury. When 
the bears strangled the sheep or even the 
cows, they chased the brutes and, if they 
happened to own a gun, there was bear 
steak on the rough-hewn table that night 

Their carts were the most primitive ever 
seen on this continent, not excepting the 
famed Red-River cart of the Northwest 
Called bacagnoles, they consisted of solid 
wheels sawn off a large pine tree, into 
which an axle was thrust, to support poles, 
boards and side-racks, haridelles. And the 
creaky device behind a little Canadian 
horse, a “straw horse, so-called because 
it was fed on straw, started on its way to 
service through mud holes, over rocks or in 
ruts on the sand flats 

Nobody at first cared about dress or 


outfit, except to keep warm, whenever 
possible. And everything was homemade 
pichous huilés, cowhide boots heavily 


soaked in oil; and, at times the folk, ever 
pretty girls, went barefooted to church on 
Sunday with their sweethearts. For head- 
gear, the mens own, in cold seasons, was 
the tugue or woollen knitted bonnets that 
were at first night caps, bright red or blue 
which painters, elsewhere in Quebec, liked 
so much to paint. The trousers were old- 
fashioned bavaloises, with slits and buttons 
on the hips, which made an outsider once 
exclaim: “Look at Pierre's breeches. He 
seems to be going away, yet he is really 
coming on!” 

The people were cheerful and gay, like 
typical French-Canadian habitants. But 
the elders at times regretted the softer life 
they had forsaken, like Polyte Tremblay 
who, the year after his arrival, stood 
forlorn by his cow tormented to death by 
the flies, and he groaned, “Cré vache . 
cow accursed! Go and drown yourself. It's 
so lonely here. If | were you, | would end 
itall!’ And José Marie Simard, nicknamed 
la Couette (pig's tail) because his long hair, 
braided, was tied at the tip with eel skin 
never laughed, not even grinned under his 
whiskers. He was grim and _ solemn, 
although his wife was the most handsome 
woman he could find at Baie St. Paul, 
where he was from. And one thing helped 
to make him sore: younger neighbours came 
in the evenings to enjoy a chat with her. 
When it was late enough he would detach 
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the courriette or marche-donc (the lash or 
“get up!) of his whip, go outside and 
crack it; which meant, for the benefit of 
callers, that it was late enough to go back 
home 

Nevertheless the folk, young and old, 
insisted upon having a good time, even 


after a hard days work. They would 
gather at dusk to smoke a pipe. When 


they had no tobacco, as often happened, 
they used dried cedar or birch bark instead. 

Then someone played the fiddle, which 
brought the steppers to their feet for a 
dance—that is, reels, jigs, “cotillons’ and 
barn dances. But the means of lighting 
inside were primitive, and the supply of 
candles often fell short: the “crow” or 
iron scoop-lamp with beak, wick and grease 
was rather smoky and ineffective. So, the 
stove door was left open to provide some 
light. Or better still, in grand affairs, a 
boy sat himself on a table, with a pile of 
dry cedar splints or matches. Once he had 
lit the first he would keep it burning from 
tip to butt, then he passed the flame on to 
another; this, the whole evening. (So we 
hear from Joseph Delamarres, in the 
collection of personal reminiscences of La 
Société historique du Saguenay) 

When the dance came to a stop, the 
story tellers had their turn with yarns, tall 
tales or even long fairy tales that reached 
far into the night. For they had endless 
stories to tell, and they were past masters 
of mimic and fiction. In no other line did 
they excell themselves so completely as in 
the art of embellishing the truth. And, 
in an escape from the dullness of truth, 
young and old craved for the fantastic and 
the fabulous, in realms beyond reach 

Some of their tales they palmed off as 
actual trutn, though, of course, a truth of 
the past. Should you visit Jonquiéres 
a little town in the midst of a rich farming 
district you may hear of Picoba, a 
super-dog with phenomenal strength and 
cunning. Born in the forest, howling like 
a wolf, and wild all its life, Picoba would 
never approach a human habitation, but 
kept hunting by itself, not afraid to attack 
a bear or a moose 

Existence at times proved so boring 
amid stumps that even domestic animals 
could not bear it, like Maxime Tremblay's 
cow: la vache qui s ennuyait—the cow that 
felt lonesome, on which there are not a few 
yarns. One day this cow—or another— 
being fed an armful of hay by Pére Gagné, 
so greedily closed its molars on her meal 





that with her first mouthful she munched 
a part of Gagné’s beard—a long flowing 
decoration, only a remnant of which was 
painfully retrieved from consumption. So 
that Gagné, to avoid further risks, had to 
clip it off. And nobody could recognize 
him—not even the cow 

[he animals are often credited with 
incredible deeds. Some of them occasion- 
ally uttered wise cracks, like the dog of 
Xavier Coté, the public crier of St. Jerome, 
which rushed to a large stump just in time 
to be blown up a hundred feet in the air 
When still in midair, it screamed to its 
master in the distance that, demn it all, 
he would not again try to bite the fuse off 
the dynamite! 

The men were never so busy clearing 
the land or tilling their fields that they 
could not indulge on the side in a bit of 
craftwork. Not a few were skilful black- 
smiths, shoemakers, carpenters and wood- 
carvers; virtually all could fashion their 
tools and vehicles at home. Vermette, for 
one, went even further. Most of his life 
he busied himself with a grand idea—his 
incredulous neighbours called it “a bee in 
his bonnet —that of inventing perpetual 
motion. At the time of his death he was 
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known everywhere as “Vermette, le tra- 
vailleur du mouvement perpétuel —the work- 
er on perpetual motion; ‘worker rather 
than ‘inventor was the right word, for, in 
spite of his sanguine hopes, he could never 
control the hidden power which he wanted 
to harness in perpetuity. Others succeeded 
where he failed—so we are told by survivors 
who have seen him at work; and nowadays 
there are huge power plants, at the Décharge 
of Lake St. John and at the mouth of 
mighty rivers around the lake, and what 
are those plants, serving lumber and paper 
mills, an aluminum factory at Arvida and 
others, if not the perpetual motion in 
actual truth which Vermette conceived but 
never could achieve ?_ He died a poor man, 
and most of his generation, like him, died 
in poverty. But now, the land they have 
cleared and sown has changed almost 
beyond belief. It holds not only a large, 
growing, population in many little towns 
and villages, innumerable farms with herds, 
bounteous harvests and big families, but 
also mills, factories and endless water 
power. The Saguenay is a mighty river, 
and Lake St. John is a province by itself, 
rich not only in produce and potential 
resources, but in promises for the future. 
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DRIED FRUITS OF AUSTRALIA 


by W. EGGLESTON 


HE Murray River in Australia, rises in 
_ a region of abundant rainfall. Its 
birth might be compared, in some degree, 
to that of the Nile except that the source 
is not so highly elevated nor is its beginning 
so turbulent. From its source to its entry 
into the sea the Murray flows in a dignified 
way, first through many miles of good 
sheep-raising and wheat-growing country, 
and in the latter part of its course through 
regions which in their original state were 
so erid that the slowly flowing river often 
almost completely evaporated en route 
under the intense sun of the Australian 
interior and failed to reach the sea at all. 
The Murray, near the borders of Victoria 
and South Australia, passes through what 
Australians call the “mallee country,’ a 
region of ten-inch annual rainfall where, 
before irrigation, it needed 30 acres of 
pasture to nourish one miserable sheep, 
and where, in drought cycles, pioneer 
wheat growers underwent distress similar 
to that of the Saskatchewan ‘dust-bowl’ in 
recent years 

To-day, the ‘mallee country’ along the 
Murray is dotted with settlements of 
astonishing fertility. Irrigation, as _ in 
similar arid regions in various countries, has 
converted a desert into a garden. This is 
now the centre of the dried-fruits industry 
of Australia. These settlements provide 
currants, raisins and lexias for Australia’s 
seven millions, the bulk of Canadian 
requirements, a substantial part of British 
needs, and some smaller exports. The 
annual production of dried fruits runs now 
to about 70,000 tons, of which 15,000 tons 
are consumed at home. One-third of the 
exportscomes to Canada, and nearly all the 
remainder goes to the United Kingdom and 
New Zealand. There are approximately 
6,000 growers, spread over four states, and 
the industry gives employment, directly or 
indirectly, to 30,000 persons. The average 
annual value of the export trade is 
$12.500,000. 

The manner in which a region so barren 
that a10,000-acre sheep station often failed 
to support a single establishment was 
converted into a cluster of orchard and 
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vineyard settlements capable of main- 
taining as high as 600 persons to the square 
mile has been romantically told by Ernestine 
Hill in Water Into Gold (Robertson & 
Mullens, Melbourne), a volume _ issued 
to commemorate the Golden Jubilee of the 
dried fruits industry in Australia. 

Two strands link up this development 
with our own part of the world. The 
preferential treatment accorded by Canada 
to Australian dried fruits under the Cana- 
dian-Australian Trade Agreement has per- 
mitted the development of a_ valuable 
market in this country for Australian 
raisins and currants. This outlet is an 
important factor in the stability of the 
Australian industry. The Fathers of 
Irrigation in Australia, moreover, were 
George and W. B. Chaffey, Canadians of 
fine old British stock who first settled in 
Ontario. The story of George Chaffey and 
his son, natives of Brockville and Kingston, 
is largely the story of the Murray River 
dried fruits settlements. 

George Chaffey sailed the Great Lakes 
as a boy in: his father’s boats; at 17 he 
invented a propellor of superior utility; a 
few years afterwards he evolved what 
Ernestine Hill describes as “the swiftest 
light draft ship in the world.” He pos- 
sessed a gift of prophecy, as well as skill in 
engineering; he could stand on an arid 
ridge in the middle of a sandstorm and 
picture the lush gardens and thriving cities 
which would arise there. Visiting his 
father's establishment at Riverside, Cali- 
fornia, while still only a young man, he was 
spellbound by the magic of desert irrigation, 
and began, with his younger brother, 
William Benjamin, that series of audacious 
ventures which culminated for the former 
in the famous Imperial Valley scheme of 
Southern California, and for the latter in 
the miracle of the Murray River. 

The Chaffeys made first contact with 
the potentialities of Australia in 1885, when 
youthful Alfred Deakin sailed hurriedly 
from Australia to examine the irrigation 
achievements in the Golden State. Deakin 
was then president of a royal commission 
instructed to study the application of 
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Murray River, Blanche Town, 
South Australia 








Fruit Drying Racks—Mildura 
Each rack contains about 15 
tons of fresh Fruit 
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irrigation to Victorias arid 
was also a cabinet minister 
missioner for water supply 
he met the Chaffeys, busy with their 
Californian projects, and there infected 
them with his own irrepressible enthusiasm 
for Australian opportunities 

A year after Deakin had returned to 
Australia, George Chaffey followed him, 
accompanied by a wave of expansionist 
publicity in the leading Australian journals 
He found himself acclaimed a millionnaire 
Messiah come to redeem the waste lands of 
the Australian interior. And indeed, the 
task of reclaiming the “mallee country — 
along the Murray from the locust and the 
rabbit soon began. Chaffey liked the 
prospects, cabled back to his younger 
brother to sell out all their holdings in 
California, and join him ‘down below. In 
this way the Chaffeys linked their personal 
fortunes with the future of Australian 
irrigation, and, incidentally, lost practically 
everything they owned before times mended 
again. For, like many new land develop- 
ments, this one ‘boomed until it burst 
ruining hundreds of persons in the process 
[he collapse could not be blamed on the 
Chaffeys 

There were, as obstacles, government 
vacillation and active opposition, rabbits, 
grasshoppers, scoundrelly nurserymen, 
shortage of machinery, the failure of the 
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river navigation at a critical season through 
drought, severe frost, the lack of a railway 
for 15 years, inadequate markets, infericr 
quality fruit due to improper handling 
Prices fell at times to ruinous levels. There 
was lack of co-operation, imprudent specu- 
lation—loads of grief of one sort or another 

But the Chaffeys and other stout- 
hearted pioneers ‘stuck it out. No matter 
how grave the crises through which they 
passed, there was always the fertile soil, 
capable of producing, with water, some of 
the finest fruits in the world. There was 
always the golden sun and dry air, to ripen 
and preserve these fruits. After each set- 
back, the little communities arose, phoenix- 
like, and began again 

Now, fifty years after the first ventures 
of the Chaffeys and their associates, the 
Murray River is dotted with thriving 
settlements, rich vineyards, lively populous 
towns, industrious and cultured. Many of 
the original handicaps have been eliminated 
[he upper reaches of the Murray have been 
dammed to ensure perpetual navigation 
and supply of irrigation water. Rabbits 
and other scourges have been effectively 
dealt with. Railways and air services have 
been established. The quality and yield 
of the fruit have been steadily improved 
Co-operative organization of the growers 
and trade agreements made by Australia 
with other countries have largely solved 
the marketing problem 
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Forest Nursery Station at !ndian Head, in 1921 


TREES AND HEDGES 
What They Will Do For The Prairie 


by P. C. PERRY 


IDELY divergent views are held by 

men whom we consider authorities 
concerning tree planting for the prairie 
People must become perplexed as different 
views are heard or read concerning the 
probability of benefit. In the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica under “Forests” one reads of 
the beneficial effect of forests on climate, 
but upon turning to the section on “‘Cli- 
mate’ no support for that view is found 
Contradictory opinions are expressed by 
people, who should be in a position to 
advise, concerning even the probability 
of success in growing trees on the prairie 
Let us begin by examining the evidence 
available concerning this phase of the 
subject 

Can We Grow Trees? 

For the negative, it is stated that the 
prairie is naturally a treeless country, and 
many failures of artificial planting are 
cited. The other attitude is that our 
treeless state is due 
in part to destruc- 
tion of forests by 
fires, and that fail- 
ures from planting 
are due to lack of 
knowledge or im- 
proper care 

For conditions of 
the prairie as it 
was found by our 
early explorers and 
settlers, we may 
turn to the reports 
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As it appeared nine years later. 
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Main drive to buildings on Dominion Forest Nursery 
Station, Indian Head, in 1905. 


courtesy Forest Nursery Station 


of Palliser, Sir Sanford Fleming, Professor 
H. Y. Hinds and Professor Macoun. These 
reports indicate that what is now classed 
as open or treeless prairie was even more 
treeless one hundred years ago or more 
Sir Sanford Fleming and Professor Hinds 
have left maps of considerable detail which 
show that the boundary between the open 
prairie and the park belt was north and 
east of where it is now. That is, the park 
belt has advanced into the prairie. Some 
of the reports mentioned refer to evidence 
that forests had previously existed, but 
had been destroyed by fire. These refer- 
ences, however, deal with limited areas 
The advance of the park belt into the 
prairie is encouraging, but is partly offset 
by the fact that many of our natural groves 
suffered severely during last year’s drought 
In many bluffs, all of the aspen or poplar 
trees died, also many of the willows around 
sloughs. This loss is noticeable through 
the central part of Saskatchewan as far 
north as Battleford. A growth of shrubs has 
continued to exist 
in most of these 
bluffs, and seed- 
lings of other trees 
may be found 
among them; so it 
may be said that 
drought has _ not 
completely des- 
troyed the natural 
tree growth 
While many of the 
artificial shelter 
belts have suffered, 


Indian Head Nursery Station in the fall of 1906 showing planting development. 
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others with good care have survived even 
in the driest districts. Caragana has 
shown itself to be very drought resistant, 
and observations lead to the conviction 
that a limited amount of tree and shrub 
growth can be maintained in any part of 
the prairie area, provided the difficulties 
are realized and proper care is taken 


Effect on Climate 

The scientists studying all factors 
affecting our climate seem to give little 
weight to forests. Professor Moore in his 
book “Climate and Weather’ does men- 
tion forests, or soil and its covering, as 
the last of seven factors affecting climate 
In summing up his views, he writes, 
“Forests appear to have but little influence 
on the amount of precipitation; they are 
the effect rather than the cause. In 
writing about storms, he states: “De- 
forestation, drainage and cultivation have 
not materially altered the climatic con- 


ditions.’ Sir Frederic Stupart, formerly 
head of the Canadian Meteorological 
Bureau, in the 1924 Canada Year Book 
states: “It is practically certain that 


deforestation will not affect this northern 
climate, the causes which lead to existing 
conditions being the result of world-wide 
atmospheric circulation.” If deforestation 
does not affect climate we may safely 
assume that afforestation would make no 
change. 

It will be seen then that while some 
people who are particularly interested in 
forests believe that they have evidence of 
their effect on climate, the men studying 
all factors do not credit forests with an 
important place. Bearing in mind the fact 
that our tree growth, at best, will be 
limited, we can not hope to bring about 
any climatic changes. We must look for 
other benefits to justify tree planting 


Water Conservation and Stream Control 


Even those who strongly advocate tree 
planting for the prairie do not agree upon 
the effect which they have on our surface 
and ground water. Some emphasize the 
value of trees in turning moisture into the 
air in the process known as transpiration, 
and maintain that such action will reduce 
the amount carried away by the stream. 
Others stress the shading effect and reduc- 
tion in wind, which will reduce evaporation 
from water and soil surfaces, making more 
water available for streams and lakes. 
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Study of the stream flow records of prairie 
streams, and those of adjoining areas, show 
that the latter assumption is correct. In 
the prairie and park belt area, the water 
which finds its way into the streams and 
lakes comes almost entirely from fall and 
winter precipitation. At that time, trees 
are dormant but provide some shelter to 
reduce evaporation. Any material increase 
of tree growth on the prairie, especially on 
hilly areas, will tend to increase the water 
running into nearby streams or ponds 

Probably an even more important role 
is played by trees or hedges in concentrat- 
ing moisture from the snow in desirable 
places. A small area enclosed by shelter 
belts will collect snow blowing off large 
areas of adjoining open land. If the slope 
of the ground is favourable, the water may 
be held for the use of the trees and hedges 
and also a garden. Holding of the water 
may be assured by the construction of 
dykes or terraces. Water for a dugout or 
small reservoir may be collected in this 
way also 


Control of Erosion 


Fortunately it may be said that water 
erosion is not a serious problem on the 
Canadian Prairie. Some occurs in limited 
areas but could be checked by grass cover- 
ing. lhe exceptional cases are to be 
found on the banks of some of our creeks 
and ponds. In some places trees or shrubs 
may be very effectively used. Where 
water is impounded in an artificial reservoir, 
wave action tends to erode the banks, and 
could be prevented by a border of willows 
No evidence appears to be available as to 
whether or not the water which will be 
conserved by shading and reduction of 
wind velocity, will exceed the amount used 
by the trees. Probably this is a field 
where government investigation would 
be valuable. 

In wind erosion, or soil drifting, we have 
a very serious problem and the use of 
hedges has been strongly urged as a 
preventive measure. This cure for soil 
drifting has been considered by our 
agriculturists since the West was first 
settled, but has not been generally endorsed 
by the men best qualified to pass an 
opinion. 

The writer has had reason to observe 
soil drifting, an opportunity to follow some 
attempts at control, and would certainly 
welcome any remedy; but the conviction 


has been growing that the extensive use 
of shelter belts for grain raising fields is 
not practicable. Establishment of shelter 
belts about farm homes has been badly 
hampered by soil drifting and those of us 
who love trees and believe they will help 


the prairies in some ways, should get 
behind agriculturists in their campaign 


to lessen soil drifting through cultural and 
cropping methods 

It should be remembered that soil 
drifting will almost entirely stop on the 
Canadian Prairie within a year of the time 
cultivation is discontinued. Even in bad 
years, a volunteer vegetal covering forms 
on all but the sandy soils, Russian Thistle 
usually being the first plant to appear 
Other weeds and soon start to 
grow in the shelter of the thistles and in 
time a good sod is formed. This, by the 
way, is a prairie characteristic which makes 
the term ‘desert’ absolutely unjustifiable 
--ven the sand dune areas, which constitute 
a very small percentage of the total prairie 


grasses 


will clothe themselves in a normal year 
\ny attempt to carry out afforestation 
work on our poor land areas must be 
conducted with care as any severe 
interference with the sod and vegetal 
covering now existing, would aggravate 
drifting while the trees are becoming 
established. 


Value of Wood products 


“The American Cattle Producer’ of 
December 1934 describes an_ interview 
with Mr. E. N. Munns, of the United 


States Forest Service concerning the large 
shelter belt undertaking of the United 
States Government in the prairie states 
Mr. Munns was asked about the value of 
the wood which might be grown and the 
answer was “The trees will have no 
commercial value except for fence posts 
and fuel.’ Mr. C. G. Bates, writing in 
defence of the project in the ‘Forestry 
Journal” states: “Nothing herein said is 
intended to imply the expectation of grow- 
ing commercial timber with less than 
25 inches of rainfall.’ That remark can 
not be applied literally to Canadian con- 
ditions because with our reduced evapora- 
tion, we have commercial timber growing 
naturally with considerably less than 25 
inches of rainfall. However, the above 
mentioned comments of American foresters 


combined with what we can observe, 
indicates the improbability of growing 


TREES AND HEDGES 


forests of commercial value in the sub- 
marginal lands within the prairie area 
[he value of firewood and fence posts 


would be greatly increased when produced 
in the individual shelter belt near a farm 


home, and returns of this nature give 
added value to the farm shelter belt, 


where they would not in any way justify 
the development of large forest areas 


Local shelter and beautification 


\ny person who has walked or driven 
across the open prairie on a windy day, 
then entered a well protected farm yard 
will need no other argument in favor of 
shelter belts. The writer emphatically 
endorses the farm shelter belt from every 
standpoint. The value of shelter belts to 


stock, the saving in fuel in heating the 
farm home, and the better returns from 
the farm gardens are ways in which 


dividends will be paid; but even if it could 
not be shown that the shelter belt pays for 
itself in money saved or earned, it would 
still be justified as a necessity only second 
to weather-proof house and barn. It is 
believed too that the idea could be extended 
so that a number of small plots around the 


home might be enclosed with shelter 
belts. Such plots would be used for root 


crops, hog pastures or additional gardens 
In addition to their value for shelter, 
such tree and hedge growth is of great 
economic value to the farmer because 
of the way they attract birds. Increase 
in bird life reduces insect plagues to the 

advantage of crops 
The value of trees for beautification 
should not be over-looked, as the effect 
tends to improve the morale and general 
efficiency of the people coming within the 
sphere of their influence. The cities and 
larger towns of the prairies have done a 
lot with trees, and the work should be 
carried into the villages and hamlets. Some 
of our hamlets are very drab, dreary looking 
places and could be greatly improved (to 
the benefit of all citizens) by be. utifying 
with trees. A certain amount of park 
area is the right of every community and 
our farm residents should have suitable 
recreational centres within a reasonable 
distance. The writer has endeavoured, 
through other channels, to increase interest 
in providing community reservoirs by 
constructing dams in the coulees which 
have a spring flow. Tree planting around 
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Fruit orchard suc- 

cessfully establish- 

ed on a farm in the 

severe drought 

area at Shaunavon, 
Sask 





Fine belt of trees 
on farm at Roche 
Percée, Sask.,—19 
years after planting. 





A wide = shelter 
belt of maple and 
ash planted on the 
open prairie in the 
drought area north 
of Swift Current, 

thirty years ago., 


pruce and pine 
form an ideal 
windbreak at Yel- 
ow Grass, Sask 





After 15 years; a 
well developed 
plantation near 
Moose Jaw, plant- 
ed about 1910. 





Typical farm home 
of today at Neville, 
Saskatchewan. The 
surrounding terrain 
is treeless prairie. 
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such reservoirs would make them real 
beauty spots of practical value to this 
country. 

Summary. 


While much that enthusiastic supporters 
claim for tree planting has been discounted 
here, the program endorsed leaves room 
for a very great effort. We have a big 
task in Canada to care for our natural 
timber areas properly, but such work is 
endorsed by every thinking citizen. Pro- 
bably there is a field for considerable 
reforestation in those areas where it has 
been shown that trees do well. For the 
prairie we can secure whole-hearted support 
from every side for the extension and 
improvement of the shelter belt work which 
has been so well started. Professor A. M 
Shaw, when Dean of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan in an address delivered 
at Regina on November 30, 1934, condemn- 
ed the large conservation schemes which 
have been suggested for the prairie but 
endorsed windbreaks, saying: “They not 
only provide shelter for the buildings and 
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An isolated tree belt on a very exposed site enclosing a good garden 
high on farm location south of Swift Current 
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farm yard, but are absolutely necessary for 
the successful development of a vegetable 
garden and fruit orchard on the prairie. — 

One of my clippings on this subject is 
a report by Norman M. Ross, Superin- 
tendent of the Forest Nursery Station at 
Indian Head, published in Regina papers 
on January 15, 1935. Mr. Ross refers to 
the benefits of tree planting and describes 
progress of the work. Every word of the 
report would probably be sanctioned by 
observant and thinking residents of the 
prairie, and another evidence of the 
fact that there is room for a lot of work in 
a program which will have universal sup- 
port. Wecan use all of our resources with- 
out attempting any tasks which are of 
debatable value. Let us whole-heartedly 
get behind the work in regard to which 
there is general agreement 

Drought has been seen at its worst, by 
the writer, but his faith in the prairie has 
never been lost, and it is firmly believed 
that much can be done to improve our land 
It is his conviction that trees and hedges 
will play an important part in that improve- 
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Trees are up to 40 feet 
Photographed 1934 


Sask 
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-_" Empire Exhibition, Scotland, 1938 

s officially called—has been 
described as: ‘an oasis of greenery in the 
heart of Scotlands commercial capital 
within which is presented the Empire in 
with all its arts, culture, and 
Great care has been 


as it 


miniature 
industrial products 
taken to preserve the sylvan character of 
175 acre Bellahouston 
and 


the site within the 
Park: not a tree has been cut down 
it will afterwards revert to its original uses 





By JAMES G. PARMELEE 


[he outstanding feature in the lay-out of 
the Exhibition buildings and grounds is 
the similarity of style and grouping effects 
achieved by unity and control under the 
architect. Another prevailing impression 
is that of gaiety and brightness, attained 
by a happy use of diversified colours in the 
design of the buildings.” The Exhibition 
was Officially opened on May 3 by His 
Majesty, King George V! who later very 
aptly summed up its significance in a 
message to the management as follows 
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CANADA ON PARADE 
AT GLASGOW 


Their Majesties, King George VI and Queen Elizabeth, together 
with the High Commissioner for Canada and Mrs. Vincent 
Massey, inspect the 1,000 squere foot map of the Dominion of 
Canada, made of burnished copper. 


Mr. Massey presses one otf the buttons on the switch-board, 
causing electric lights on the huge map to indicate the location 
of the principal cities. By pressing different buttons the various 
features of Canadian life, such as mining centres, cities, aero- 
dromes, universities, power plants, outposts of the Royal Cane- 
dian Mounted Police, etc. are separately illuminated. This map 
affords a striking revelation of the economic position of Canada 
and depicts the industrial, mineral, agricultural and cultural 
development of the country, and is proving one of the out- 
standing attractions of the exhibition 































Flour and wheat are 
prominently displayed in 
the Canadian Pavilion 
Canada supplies nearly 
50 per cent of the flour 
requirements and 62 per 
cent of the wheat im 

ports of Scotland 


A composite display of 
agricultural products of 
the Dominion are shown 
in this stand with Cana 
: dian apples, maple pro- 
’ ducts, honey and arains 
being featured 
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¥ of Part of the section of the 
eh we Fo ot Canadian Pavilion 


- where samples of pure 
| ie) 7 food from the Dominion 
are displayed and sold 

- P In the first eleven days 


32,125 samples were¢ 
sold over these counters 





“Scotland may indeed be proud of having within 
her borders so beautiful, so interesting and so 
comprehensive a display of the resources of the 
British Empire in industry and art. It is par- 
ticularly impressive from the effective way in 
which it illustrates the relationship between 
science and industry, and the all-important part 
which both must play nowadays in national 
development.” 

The natural resources and the economic 
possibilities of the British Empire were 
perhaps never so forcefully placed on 
display before the world than they are 
today. The impressively modern Canadian 
Pavilion, with its striking interior decora- 
tions and the variety of its exhibits, has 
placed the Dominion well to the forefront 
in this Empire parade 

Canada, through her own pavilion at 
the Exhibition, is in a position to tell the 
millions of visitors who will pass through 
its portals during the next few months of 
the virility of the Dominion as a nation, 
the extent of her natural resources and 
products, the scientific researches under- 
taken and the variety of her industrial 
activities. On the opening day of the 
Exhibition, 150,000 persons passed into 
the exhibition grounds and it has been 
estimated that practically all of these 
visited the Canadian Pavilion. In the 
first week of only four and a half days, 
the attendance passed the half million 
mark by a substantial margin, while the 
millionth visitor passed the turnstile on the 
eleventh day 

The Canadian Pavilion at Glasgow is today 
the “show-window’ of the Dominion in 
the British Isles and for that matter in the 
British Empire. Her products and _ re- 
sources are there to be seen by the indus- 
trialist, the business man and the investor, 
each seeking in his own way, information 
as to what Canada can supply in material 
for his factories, in manufactured products 
which he can sell or the vast field for 
development in which he can invest. In 
addition to these are the extensive number 
of potential consumers of Canadian foods, 
and the users of Canadian commodities 

The Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, of which | have the honour of 
Feing Deputy Minister, was responsible 
through its Canadian Government Exhibi- 
t:on Commission, for the designing and 
construction of the Canadian Pavilion at 
Glasgow as well as the allocation of space 
to the different Canadian industries which 
are exhibiting therein. The Department, 
together with all Canadians, has cause, 
therefore, to be highly gratified at the 
gracious comment by His Majesty when 
in the Canadian Pavilion that “It is an 
extremely fine show. — 


CANADA ON PARADE AT GLASGOW 


The Canadian Pavilion stands out 
prominently among the 70 palaces and 
pavilions tinted in red, blue, green orange, 
and other shades. The exterior colour 
scheme of the Canadian Pavilion is in 
broken white, trimmed with vermilion. 
Personifying the vigorous youth of Canada 
are large gilded figures, by Frank Dobson, 
flanking the entrance. These and the 
scarlet uniforms of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police on duty, lend an additional 
touch of colour. The interior decorative 
scheme is in white relieved by shades of 
blue, brown and natural wood colour 
In front of the Canadian Pavilion is a 
large artificial lake with a cascade over 
which water pours at the rate of 5,000 
gallons a minute. Powerful jets of water 
projecting a spray in a 100 foot arc, 
are illuminated at night by submarine 
floodlights of changing colours. 

While it is early to estimate the full 
benefits to Canada of the Glasgow Exhibi- 
tion, it may well be said that Canadian 
timber has been placed well to the fore- 
front on the Scottish market by its exten- 
sive use in the construction of the Canadian 
Pavilion and the other buildings, and that 
other Canadian products are capturing 
the public taste 

Our Trade Commissioner at Glasgow 
has reported that in the first eleven days 
of the Exhibition, enquiries have been 
received for Canadian timber, foodstuffs, 
and manufactured goods from all over 
the British Isles, from Eurore, India, 
Iceland and South Africa. Orders have 
been received for timber sufficient to 
construct at least two all-timber houses 
and also for a considerable amount of 
birch flooring 

Samples of Canadian foods are avail- 
able at a special stand, and in the first 
eleven days, sales to the public totalled 
32,125 individual samples of Canadian 
cheese, apples, canned fruits, vegetables 
and soups, bacon, honey, maple syrup, 
maple sugar and maple butter, tomato 
sauce, pickles, olives, confectionery, maca- 
roni, jellies, and canned salmon and 
lobster. Sandwiches made with bread and 
rolls of Canadian flour were very popular 
In addition to these, private firms exhibit- 
ing in the Pavilion sold samples of canned 
fruits and vegetables to 4,000 people; 
jams, jellies and preserves to 2,687, and 
samples of breakfast foods to 1,156 

The Scottish timber trade has always 
been rather apathetic towards Canadian 
timber, being loath to change from its 
well established and nearby sources of 
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supply. The Canadian Trade Commis- 
sioner, however, reports that ‘there are 
indications that the Scottish timber trade 
keenly interested in Canadian 
timber. [he most important factor effect- 
ing this change in the attitude of the 
timber merchants has been the construc- 
tion of buildings for the Empire Exhibition 
at Glasgow, in which large quantities of 
timber—95 per cent of it Canadian—have 
been used 

Large quantities of Eastern Canadian 
spruce and merchantable Douglas fir 
as well as birch and maple flooring, clear 
[Douglas fir, Western red cedar, etc., have 
been used in construction work at the site 
of the exhibition. It is estimated that 
about $10,000,000 has been expended on 
construction work on the exhibition build- 
ings and wherever timber was used, 95 
per cent of it was of Canadian origin 
[he Canadian Pavilion itself is a practical 
demonstration of the resources of Canadian 
building material. Other than the steel 
work in the 100 foot tower, practica!'y al 
the material used originated from the 
Dominion. The timber work is mainly 
Douglas fir and Canadian spruce while the 
floor covering is of yellow birch 

\s a direct result of the extensive use of 
Canadian timber at the Glasgow Exhibi- 
tion, the larger and more important Scottish 


is now 
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timber merchants are now including Cana- 
dian timber of merchantable grade as a 
stock item. Further, as most of the lead- 
ing building contractors have been engaged 
on exhibition work to a greater or 
extent, the merits of Canadian timber have 
become better known to them through 
actual usage 

[he interior decoration of the Canadian 
Pavilion according to independent reports 
received, is outstanding. The building is 
windowless and is softly illuminated by 
concealed lighting. In order to emphasize 
the exhibits, the lighting of the hall is 
subdued and that of the exhibits made 
specially brilliant. A large mural, fourteen 
feet high by forty-six feet long, symbolizing 
the varied activities of Canadian life, faces 
the main entrance. The feature of the 
building is a gigantic map of the Dominion 
in burnished copper, covering an area of 
approximately |,000 square feet and illus- 
trating in a vivid manner Canadas vast 
resources and varied enterprises. This 
map, it is stated, was of great interest to 
the Royal visitors and has been the obiect 
of constant admiration to the thousands 
of visitors who throng the building daily 
lhe concealed lighting brings out in detail 
each of the sixty-five panels depicting 
Canadian cities, buildings and industries 
[welve dioramas show the various aspects 
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non and bread made from Canadian flour had a ready sale here 








Bird's-eye view of the grounds of the Glasgow Exhibition with the Canadian Pavilion prominently placed. 


triking view of the Canadian Pavilion across the artificial lake which is illuminated at night. In the background 
is shown the observation tower 
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of industry, sport and education in Canada. 
In the exhibits, the one attracting possibly 
the most interest is that of radium. In a 
lead-encased vial is a sample of Canadian- 
produced radium valued at many thousands 
of dollars. By pictures and samples are 
shown the transportation of the semi- 
refined ore from Great Bear Lake to Port 
Hope and the various stages through which 
it passes before the finished product is 
available to be sent for medicinal purposes 
throughout the world 

The Exhibition Commission has been 
successful in selecting a very wide range 
of industria! exhibits which are on display 
in the Canadian Pavilion. The National 
Parks are displayed in all their attrac- 
tiveness. 

Aluminium products, alloys, gaskets of 
steel and asbestos supplement the extensive 


government display of minerals. Break- 
fast foods, canned foods, fresh eggs, 
bacon, ham, macaroni, preserves, fruit 
juices, table jellies, honey, maple sugar, 
maple syrup, maple butter and other 


delicacies serve to emphasize the govern- 
ment section of agricultural products. 
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Wood furniture, wood carvings, building 
boards, rock wool and other building mate- 
rial likewise supplement the display of both 
Eastern and Western timber. Included 
among other exhibits are ladies leather 
footwear, moccasins, silver fox and other 
furs, dolls, electric washing machines, 
ironers, kitchen equipment, rubber tires, 
shoes and other rubber goods, cash registers 
and fountain pens. 

There are numerous exhibits of interest, 
included among which is a copy of the 
Holy Bible written by hand by a Montreal 
Scotchman, Mr. Hugh Russell. It took 
twenty-seven years to write the 1,987 
pages and decorate them with scrollwork, 
and it bears the autographs of many 
prominent persons. Elsewhere in the ex- 
hibition grounds is a_ reproduction in 
miniature of the Peace Park at the inter- 
national boundary immediately south of 
Winnipeg. 

Every exhibition in which the Depart- 
ment participates produces its own problems 
of supervision, finance plan, and contacts 
with producers and others interested. 
These must be solved in the light of special 
circumstances without much help from 
precedent 

These exhibitions must be supervised 
by experts, experienced in the best methods 
of displaying with success the vastly 
different products of individual exhibitors, 
not to one vague public but to a great 
many classes of people visiting the pavilion 
with varying intent and point of view 
These elements must be right if the main 
purpose of the exhibitions is to be served, 
namely, to foster Canada’s export trade 
and to assist in increasing prosperity 


generally 





It took a Canadian Scotchman 27 years to write this 1,987 page copy of the Holy 


Bible by hand. 
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It is on display in the Canadian Pavilion. ‘. 
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THE SMOKE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


HONG KONG, meaning ‘‘Fra- 
grant Streams"’, is a great port, on 
an island separated by a narrow 
channel from Kowloon on the main- 
land. Recent events have again 
focused attention upon this Eastern 
British colony. 





















PLAIN OR CORK TIP 
A shilling in London 


—a quarter here 


Tins of 50-55¢ 
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EDITOR’S NOTE BOOK 


Percy A. Taverner, author of the series 


of pictures under the title ‘“‘Adventures in 


Bird Photography” in this number has 
been, since 1911, Ornithologist to the 
National Museum of Canada. He is a 


Canadian having been born in the Royal 
City of Guelph, Ontario. Since assuming 
his official position in the Museum he has 
travelled widely over Canada studying 


birds from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to 
the West Coast. He conducted detailed 
ornithological observations at Churchill 
on Hudson Bay and accompanied the 
government Northern Patrol north to 
Ellsmere Island. Being something of a 


camera enthusiast, incidental to his scienti- 
fic investigations, he has photographed 
wild life on all his expeditions. These are 
some of his results 

He is author of numerous scientific 
papers in ornithological journals and under 
Museum and other government auspices 
Among the latter are the Birds of Eastern 
Canada and the Birds of Western Canada, 
the two being lately united under the title 
of the Birds of Canada, still obtainable from 
the Museum. He is a Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Canada, Fellow of the American 
Ornithologists Union and Colonial Mem- 
ber of the British Ornithological Union and 
is affiliated with numbers of other ornitho- 
logical and natural history Societies. Presi- 
dent of the Ottawa Field Naturalists’ Club 


Mr. Hoyes Lloyd, M.A., contributor 
in this issue, is Superintendent of Wild 
Life Protection, National Parks Bureau, 
Lands, Parks and_ Forests’ Branch, 
Department of Mines and Resources, 
Ottawa. His chief duties since his appoint- 
ment 20 years ago have related to the 
administration of the Migratory Birds 
Treaty, which has meant so much in 


maintaining Canadas wild bird resources, 
and the conservation of wild life in the 
National Parks of Canada 

He is a past Chairman of the American 
Game Conference, Past President of the 
Ottawa Field-Naturalists Club, and Past 
President of the International Association 
of Game, Fish and Conservation Commis- 
sioners. At the May, 1938, meeting in 
Rouen, France, he was elected Vice- 
Chairman of the International Committee 
on Bird Preservation. Mr. Lloyd is a 
Fellow of the New York Zoological Society 
and of the American Ornithologists Union, 
as well as a member of many other natural 
history and conservation organizations 

He is a native of Hamilton, Ontario 
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Dr. Marius Barbeau, whose article 
entitled “Saguenay appears in this issue, 
has frequently contributed articles in this 
magazine. He is a member of the National 
Museum of Canada and has published 


many books on the Indians and the white 
settlers of Canada —their arts, music, 
folklore and history. His “Saguenay’ 


article is based upon personal and first- 
hand knowledge of the country 


Mr. P. C. Perry, who writes in this issue 
on ‘Trees and Hedges’, is a native of 
Fort William, Ontario. For the past 18 
years he has been Divisional Engineer at 
Regina, in charge of railway maintenance 
in Southern and Central Saskatchewan 
Prior to that he was in the Engineering 
Department of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
and Canadian National Railways at Fort 
William and Edmonton. Certain phases 
of his work, particularly drainage and water 
supply, led to an early and continued 
interest in the climatic and conservation 
problems of the Canadian Prairies. This 
combined with his keen interest in horti- 
culture, provides the background for the 
subject on which he writes. Mr. Perry 
is an active member of the Engineering 
Institute of Canada and the Saskatchewan 
Association of Professional Engineers 


James G. Parmelee, contributor of the 
article “Canada on Parade at Glasgow ’ is 
Deputy Minister of the Department of 
Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. In this 
capacity all Canadian Government ex- 
hibition work comes directly under his 
control and direction, as well as all the 
Canadian Government Trade Commis- 
sioners. He served with distinction during 
the war obtaining the rank of Major. He 
was twice mentioned in despatches 





The 


College Heights, Toronto 
Established over 65 Years 


A Church of England Residential 
and Day School for Girls 


Kindergarten to Junior and Senior 
Matriculation — Household Science, Art, 
Music, Physical Education with indoor 
and outdoor sports. 

Principal: Liiss E. M. Lowe, B.A. 
Vice-Principal: Miss A. M. V. Rogsseter, 
Cheltenham and Froebel Institute. 

For Calendar apply to Bursar. 
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BUSINESS INSURANCE 
WITH THE MUTUAL LIFE 


SAYS Hore 4t 46-" 


Often the death of a partner would be a more serious 
loss to a firm than a major fire. Not only is valuable 
skill and knowledge of the business suddenly with- 
drawn. but too often his heirs want their share in 


cash. 


A Business Insurance Poticy with The Mutual Life 
of Canada will take care of such events ... but that 
is not all. It is a definite credit asset. which the 
banks recognize, and a constantly growing reserve. 


In addition to protecting your business. and creating 
a fund against which you can borrow in times of 
emergencies, a Mutual Life of Canada policy is an 
excellent investment. Because this is a mutual 
Company. dividing all its surplus earnings among 
the policyholders, actual results show excellent 
returns to the insured. 

The Mutual Life of Canada makes a specialty of 
Business Insurance. and will gladly demonstrate 
how both corporations and smaller firms use it in 
many ways to strengthen their credit structure and 
protect their future. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Established 1869 
HEAD OFFICE - WATERLOO, ONT. 
**Owned by the Policyholders”’ 





The Mutual Life Assurance Company of Canada. 
Waterloo, Ont G6 


I am interested in business insurance and would like 
to interview your representative. 
Name 
Address 


Type of business 














Graduation Gifts! 


Just at this time of year many parents are planning to mark 
the graduation of their sons and daughters by the gift of 
Longines Watches. It’s a good idea and, despite the mar 
vellous accuracy and dependability of Longines the world's 
most honoured watch you will find them at jewellers dis 
playing the Longines-Wittnauer Shield, at prices starting 
from $35.00 for men’s pocket, $42.50 for men’s strap, and 
$15.00 for ladies’ wrist models 


Suggested for your inspection are the two mode tllu 
trated: Queen Marietta, yellow ware case with step ends, 
$75.00 (at left): Joseph Wheeler, gold filled case with 
ancy ends, $65.00 (at right 


LONGINES 





al Ende el 


AT ANY TIME OF THE YEAR 


SPORTS 


No matter what time of the year you take your 
vacation Gray Rocks has something unusual to 
offer you Golf, fishing, canoeing, tennis, riding, 
mountain climbing in Summer—skiing, sleigh- 
ing, riding, dog team drives, skating, curling in 
Winter And always the splendid hospitality and 
triendly spirit for which the Inn is famous. Com- 
tortable, roomy, hot and cold water in every 
room. Good cuisine Rates reasonable. Over 
night “rom New York or Boston 

Write for reservations to 

* H WHEELER, Mg Di 

<< 





GRAY ROCKS INN 


ST.JOVITE QUEBEC 
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AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 


Escape on Skis (London: Hurst and Blackett, 
1937, 12/6) by BRIAN MEREDITH, a well-known 
young Ottawa journalist, is a unique and exhilarat- 
ing travel book. It is the narrative of his exper- 
iences skiing in the Rockies and among the Swiss 
Alps, told as if to a group of chosen friends round 
a camp fire. The author has powers of vivid 
description and his stories of the thrills and perils 
of skiing are interspersed with “purple patches” 
full of the glory and beauty of the mountains, 
though he does not take himself too seriously, *'| 
have just done a description.” A shrewdly obser- 
vant and sympathetic traveller, Mr. Meredith 
relates many tales grave and gay of people and 
places encountered on his pilgrimages. Skiers will 
find here and there in these sparkling pages useful 
hints on equipment and practice of the “‘wing- 
footed sport." As Mr. Amery says in his charming 
preface, “For those who live in outer darkness and 
wish to know what skiing feels like, or to those 
children of light who know, but love to renew the 
old familiar thrills, this is just the book.” It is 
beautifully illustrated with full-page photographs. 


World Natural History, by E. G. BOULENGER, 
(London: Batsford, 1937, 7/6) Mr. Boulenger 1s 
director of the aquarium and Curator of Reptiles 
at the London Zoo. His book may indeed claim 
to be the first comprehensive review of the animal 
kingdom to be published in modern form at so 
reasonable a price. He presents the whole study 
of the subject under its latest classification and 
incorporates many interesting side lights from 
first-hand observation. There are one hundred and 
fifty splendid reproductions of photographs, a 
coloured frontispiece and many illuminating line- 
cuts in the text, also a very complete index. H. G. 
Wells contributes a characteristic introduction, 
recalling his childhood delight in natural history 
books. Every parent will agree with his, “Most 
intelligent children find animals the most interesting 
things in existence outside themselves.” Parents 
and children will find this ‘a book to read and then 
to browse over and then to keep for reference.” 


African Mirage, the Record of a_Journey (London: 


Batsford, 1938, 12/6) Hoyningen-Huene, one of 
the foremost living photographers, has in this 


unusual book, his first attempt at writing, shown 
that he can paint word-pictures as original and as 
impressionistic as his superb photographs. His 
journey took him into Equatorial Africa, the Sudan, 
Kenya, the Belgian Congo, French Equatorial 
Africa and back by the Southern Sahara. The 
numerous full page photographs are works of art 
Most of them depict the racial types and life of 
such obscure peoples as the Dinka, Kikouyou, 
Shilluk, Hausa and Touareg tribes, along with 
characteristic African landscapes and some inter- 
esting pictures of the animal life of the regions 
traversed. The author disclaims for his book any 
scientific interest though students of African ethno- 
logy will find, both in the illustrations and text, 
material of real value. Hoyningen-Huene tells us 
that his object was to “record the plastic and heroic 
side of an Africa which is slowly disappearing . 

and to reveal a naturalness of form and movement 
never found in a world of organized artificiality.’ 
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Romantic Scotland, the Story of the Shires, (Ster- 
ling: Eneas MacKay, 1938, 7/6 net), is a charming 
book by D. C. CUTHBERTSON, illustrated by over 
sixty characteristic photographs. Mr. Cuthbertson 
has amassed a rich store of lore and legend from 
which he draws the fascinating chapters descriptive 
of each Scottish shire, its history, its battles, its 
illustrious or notorious characters, its poets, writers, 
songs and legends. The book is Scottish to the core. 


Ihe second college text comes from and 
is also part of a series, being Part I of Philips’ 
Systematic Geography. It is entitled World Rela- 
tions, by MARGARET S. WILLS, (London: George 
Philip & Son, Ltd., 1937, 5/6). “This new geog- 
raphy covers the whole field of world relationships, 
and explains their physical, political, economic and 
historical backgrounds. Based on original sources, 
and profusely illustrated with maps and diagrams, 
it embodies the latest results of geographical 
research.” Its scope is indicated in the following 


summary of its eight chapters: |. Mathematical 
geography and cartography. II. The Earth, its 


physical structure and geology, past and present. 
IIl. Oceanography. IV. Climatology and the effects 
of climatic conditions on organic life. V. Biogeog- 
raphy: the character and distribution of plant life— 
the distribution of animal life. VI. Biogeography 
(continued), Anthropology, the evolution of modern 
man: the existing races of man—their classification 
and distribution. VII. World trade and its com- 
modities. VIII. The history of geographical dis- 
covery. One should have a good modern atlas at 
hand when studying this book, preferably The 
University Atlas (Philips & Darby) or Philips’ 
New Modern School Atlas, to which the author 
makes frequent reference. The index is exception- 
ally complete, the diagrams and maps, many of 
which were specially drawn for this work, being 
clear and graphic 


FLorReENcE E. Forsey 


PLYWOOD UTILIZATION 


United 


years 


The production of plywood in Canada and the 
States has been practically doubled during the past five 
as a result of improvements in wood glues and the consequent 
extension of the uses of plywood Test of water-resistant glues 
carried out at the Forest Products Laboratories of the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Resources at Ottawa reveal that when 
sections of plywood, assembled with such adhesives, were 
submerged in cold running water for fourteen hours there was 
no apparent deterioration of the bond. By using this water- 
resistant bond, plywood may be used for the construction of 
walls, houses, railway freight cars, concrete forms or any 
purpose necessitating exposure to atmospheric conditions 
For interior decoration, rotary cut yellow birch from Eastern 
Canada and Douglas fir from British Columbia are two of the 
most popular plywoods because of their natural beauty 
unusual grain, and the ease with which they take commercial 
stains 

To obtain the thin strips of woods or plies, a log is stripped 
of its bark and soaked and steamed until it is softened. It is 
then put into a machine like a turning _lathe and set revolving 
against a long knive 

While science is overcoming many of the difficulties 
experienced in the use of plywoods in construction and other 
trades, plywood is by no means a product of our modern age. 
Centuries ago, in fact, 1,400 years before the Christian cra 
thin sheets of wood were used for decoration, but how these 
veneers were held together remains a mystery. Modern ply- 
wood is made by glueing together, thin sheets or plies of wood 
with the grain of alternate plies at right angle. Wood as 
sembled in this manner is of nearly equal strength parallel 
to and across the grain of the outer plies. This equalization 
of strength permits the use of plywood for boxes and crates 
in place of the heavier strips of sawn wood, resulting in reduc- 
tion of weight and a saving of transportation costs 
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LONGER LIFE FOR FENCE POSTS 


Preservative treatment to prevent decay and prolong the 
life of non-durable fence posts is recommended by the Forest 
Products Laboratories Department of Mines and Resources, 
Ottawa. The length of life of fence posts depends mainly on 
the species and the conditions of service. For example, cedar 
is naturally durable and will last for many years but most of 
the common woods are not durable and in contact with the 
soil soon decay. Investigations show that many years of service 
can be added to certain species by simple and inexpensive 
treatment 

Creosote oil is the best effective preservative and will 
increase the service life of non-durabie posts twenty years or 
more. Posts may be treated (either full length or only butts) 
with creosote oil by heating the air seasoned posts in hot oil, 
and then submerging them in cold oil. This treatment is 
known as the “hot and cold tank” treatment. A cheaper less 
efficient treatment consists of dipping posts in hot oil. Where 
a tank is not available, two brushings with hot creosote, well 
brushed in, will add two or three years to the life of the posts 

Twelve to thirteen years of service life may be given air 
seasoned non-durable species by treating the posts with a 
3-5 per cent solution of a preservative salt (zinc chloride, sodium 
fluoride and copper sulphate) by the “hot and cold tank” 
treatment This treatment is generally more effective than 
steeping the posts for several days in a salt solution. Freshly 
cut posts may be treated by standing the butts of the green 
posts in a salt solution for a week or more. 





COLOURED BANDING OF BIRDS 


Vogue decrees colours for the well-banded herring gull 
and this matter is now being given particular attention by 
North American bird banders special study of herring 
gulls is being made under the auspices of the Lennaean Society 
and other scientific organizations in the United States with a 
view to gaining new information on the flights and status of 
these birds along the eastern seaboard. More than 45,000 
young gulls have been banded at key stations in Canada and 
the United States, and the use of brightly coloured leg bands 
in combination with the usual aluminum band makes it pos- 
sible for bird observers to tell the particular colony from which 
any marked gull has come without capturing or molesting the 
bird 

Such observations are called “sight recoveries,” and per 
sons in Canada who observe herring gulls marked with coloured 
bands can aid this important investigation by reporting the 
facts to the Controller, National Parks Bureau, Department 
of Mines and Resources, Ottawa The combination of bands 


worn by any gull may be observed through field-glasses, and 
an example of a helpful report would be “Saw gull with alu- 
minum band over red over yellow on left foot.” The correct 
order of the colours and the particular foot marked give the 
exact information, whereas an error in observation would 
give an erroneous result 

Herring gulls are among the commonest and most generally 
distributed gulls in eastern and interior Canada. They are 
great wanderers and frequent harbours and the sea-shore in 
large numbers. They follow ships and are attracted to fishing 
stations in search of food. At the sea-shore, shellfish are 
eagerly sought at low tide and the gulls have learned the 
trick of carrying their hard-shelled prey into the air @ 
dropping it upon the rocks, after which they descend 
extract the savory morsels from the broken case. In ro 
weather they congregate about foamy breakers off storn y 
points for the food that is brought to the surface. The food 
habits of the herring gulls make them valuable as scavengers 
and they are protected under the Migratory Birds Conven- 
tion Act 


Final statistics for 1936 show that the total value of 


manufacturers of primary non-ferrous metals and non-ferrous 
metal products in Canada was $351,164.860 compared with 
$288 523.250 in the preceding year This was a gain of 21 


per cent, the greatest for any year on record 


Canada’s external trade during the fiscal year ended 
March 31 was valued at $1,883.870,.944 compared with 
$1,746,119,.786 in the preceding fiscal year, the highest value 
reached since 1929-30. 


Canadian cattle exports to the United Kingdom for the 
first three months of 1938 totalled 9.824 head compared with 
409 in the corresponding period of 1937. 


Sales of new motor vehicles in Canada during 1937 totalled 
114,441 valued at $149,170,527 compared with 113,314 units 


valued at $117,582,796 in 1936, representing a gain of 27.5 
per cent in number and 26.9 per cent in retail value 


The value of mineral production in Canada has increased 
from about 64 million dollars in 1900 to 457 million dollars 
in 1937 











| THE PROMOTION of 


Brock Building . . 





Goodwill Through Understanding 


is one of the main objectives of The Canadian 
Geographical Society. 


The Canadian Geographical Journal, published 
by the Society, features the portrayal, in graphic 
manner, of Canadian life and backgrounds. 


Membership in the Society, donated to friends 


within our borders ard across the seas, and to | 
our neighbours to the South, is recommended to i 
t our members as an appropriate Remembrance \ 
Gift that will serve to promote effectively the | 


aims and objects of the Society. 


THE CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY ! 


172 Wellington Street . . . 


OTTAWA, CANADA 
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CARLZEISS 


BINOCULARS 








DELTRINTEM -- the 
model illustrated, gives 
y you a field of view of 
450 ft. ata distance of 1OOO 
yds; weight 14 ozs; Twin 
eyepiece focussing. Other 
ZEISS precision-made field 
glasses, equipped with wider angle vision, 
specially adapted for night, marine and 
other specialized work. Priced from 


$52 to $170. 


— 
See your nearest Dealer or 


write for illustrated leaflet 








Canadian Distributors 


HUGHES OWENS CO. LIMITED 


Montreal, Teronto, Ottawa, Winnipeg 


















THE NEWEST SHIPS 
AND THE OLDEST LINE 


To 
SOUTH AFRICA 
ae, 















® Take the route that has behind it 85 years of 
public preference and the tradition of Britain on 
the seas! Sail any Friday from England in one of 
the great fleet led by the new 27,900-ton ‘‘Cape- 
town Castle’’ and her sister motorships. 


SPECIAL SUMMER TOURS 


at special round-trip rates from NewYork... 
one to three weeks exploration in South Africas 


Literature and information about Union-Castle Line trom 
THOS.COOK & SON,Genera! Passenger Representatives, 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York, or local steamship agents. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE 








APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Che Canadian Geographical Society 


THE CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Brock Bldg . ive Wellington we. 


Ottawa, Canada. 


I enclose $ for 


Date 


year’s membership in THE CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAI 


SOCIETY: annual fee to include 12 consecutive issues of the CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL, com- 


mencing about 30 days after receipt of this application. (Back issues supplied, if available). 


Name 


Address 


City 


Province 


Country 


If renewal, mark ‘‘X”’ here [] 


ANNUAL FEE: 

Canada and British Empire—$3.00 per vear 
United States and Mexico 3.50 

Other Countries 4.00 


(Make cheque payable at par to the order of THE CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY) 
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~more peonle drink — 


; 

| - BLACK HORSE than any ot 

| Bottled Al 

| ttled Ale 

Black Horse Ale is not just ale. It is a distinctly ‘. 
had individual brew with a character all its own. 
Hale and hearty... clear as. crystal. Each . 
: mellow. drop reflects. a glorious heritage . . . J 

generations devoted to the. business of serving es 

Se those who know’ their ale. For pure enjoyment, = 


always ask for Black Horse Ale. 


a 
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amous Medals 


for Distinguished Service... 














THE VICTORIA CROSS ..."“FOR VALOUR” 

Most highly coveted decoration in the British Army. In- 

stituted by Her La 2 Majesty, Queen Victoria, in 1856, 

this simple bronze cross, suspended from a crimson 

ribbon, is awarded to soldiers, sailors and airmen of all 

ranks for “conspicuous bravery or devotion to the 

country in the presence of the enemy”. The Victoria 

Cross is the rarest of all Britis‘ Decorations, an 
takes pr: nce overall other 
Orders a... Medals. Recipients of the V.C. wear on the 
ribbon, when the ribbon is worn without the Cross in 
undress uniform, a miniature replica of the Cross in 
bronze and an additional replica if the Cross is awarded 
twice. Since the institution of the Victoria Cross it has 
been awarded to 1101 heroes of the Empire. Recipients 
are entitled to use the letters V.C. after their names. 


Over 60 Medals and Prizes 


awarded Dewar’s for meri... . 


The highest honours the world can bestow upon a Scotch Whisky I 


DEWARS 


Special [iguewt OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 


DISTILLED, BLENDED AND BOTTLED 
IN SCOTLAND BY 


Canada’s Maple Products Quebec, which accounts for about 75 per cent of 

the marketed output. Ontario accounts for about 

In an area extending from Western Ontario 29 per cent, and New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
down to the Atlantic seaboard in Nova Scotia produce the remainder. 


approximately 50,000 Canadian farmers harvest Mapl j 
ay syrup and maple sugar are pure ; 
their annual spring crop of maple products. Most - ~- ape yar are pure anc 


of the maple trees tapped are located on farmer's natural products The syrup is made by boiling 
woodlots, and the sap they yield provides a welcom« the sap in evaporators to a tempe rature of 219% 
source of revenue at a time when there is litth degrees Fahrenheit, and sugar to 340 degrees. 
other activity on the farm While there are It takes about 40 gallons of sap to make a gallon 
possibly mor than 70.000.000 maple trees in of maple syrup and there are about ten pounds of 
Eastern Canada, only about one third are tapped mapk sugar in a gallon of maple syrup The 
It is estimated that the production of maple syrup Wa@lity of Canadian maple products is un- 

excelled, as the Canadian Government insists that 


and maple sugar in 1938 will have a value of more 
than $4,000,000 


Most of the maple syrup and maple sugar must be 100 per cent pure Extract from Battetin, 


Province of Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa.) 


maple sugar and maple syrup placed on the market 


produced in Canada com« rom thi 
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